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honestly say that any of them seems to me convincing, but the discus- 
sion of crucial passages which accompanies them is scholarly and 
suggestive. Renkema naturally deals with many of the points raised 
by Langen's usually trustworthy commentary (1890), and his criticisms 
appear to me to raise real questions and to open up solutions which may 
be right. In other cases his disputation is less to the point and its 
result unsatisfactory. For instance, it may be true — and probably is — 
that sacrae harenae (iv. 230) can scarcely mean that the shore where 
Pollux is to fight with Amycus is consecrated because of the religious 
character of the spectacle; but that is no reason for interpreting sacrae 
as "accursed." The very similar passage quoted by Eenkema (iv. 746) 
where the shore is called saeuae, suggests that in iv. 230 sacrae is an 
error for saeuae. The crux in iv. 136 reges preme dure secundos is not 
likely to be a corruption of rex te premet arte secunda, even if treme is 
rejected as not sufficiently accounting for secundos. And who can 
believe that in iv. 366 f . where MSS give Muneris ille potens custodem 
protinus Argum Adiungit custos Argus placet, we are to substitute 
acrem for Argum f But at iv. 507 tonuit cum forte Veseui Hesperiae 
letalis apex, where Langen absurdly believed forte to be an adjectival 
adverb, Renkema has an excellent discussion on cum forte which he 
shows from Aen. ix 437, xi. 450 to be especially used in similes and not 
open to any real doubt in the passage of Valerius. 

Robinson Ellis 
Oxford 



Die Eumeniden des Aischylos. Erklarende Ausgabe. Von 
Feiedeioh Blass. Berlin: "Weidmann, 1907. Pp. 179. 
M. 5. 

Blass's posthumous Eumenides is marked by the terseness, direct- 
ness, and avoidance of mere erudition which distinguished his Choepho- 
ren (Class. Philol, Vol. I, p. 440). 

The Introduction sets forth clearly how the hero-drama is trans- 
formed into a Gotterdrama symbolical of the advance from the old to 
the new moral order. The resemblance of Aeschylus' ideas to those 
expressed by Plato in the Laws is emphasized. The Areopagus passage 
is taken as a protest against the reforms of Ephialtes, not as a warning 
against going farther. Changes of scene take place not only at 1. 63 by 
the eccyclema, and after 1. 234 from Delphi to Athens, but by implica- 
tion from Athena's temple to the Areopagus after 566. The independ- 
ence oifgh from M is maintained. 

Among the more notable readings or interpretations accepted are: 
21: evkoyoK for iv Xoyois; 294: ov Ka/njpe^ (notes /«)) for fj; 304: ovoat for 
<tk«x; 494: vvv jUfTaorpo^ot vitav #ec/uW, fj Kparijcra StKa^re^Kot /3Xdy3a, 
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where the notes affirm, I think wrongly, that 8t«a koI fiXdfia must mean 
"the just punishment;" 506: oi /3e/2ai', a rXdnw; 521: «s Se /u^Sey iv <j>du 
(=/mj0cv ip.<pav£s) KapSuxv av' (?ti) rpimv. In 516 (to Swop ev) tv is taken 
with Set juei/etv below. On 585-608 the number of the chorus is fixed at 
twelve. On 429 flf. it is argued that Aeschylus, like Plato, objects to the 
evidential oath on principle and not merely to its application in a case 
where the issue depends on the intention not on the act. Accordingly 
evOiuiv (Siktjv) 433 is said to be simply the antithesis of o-KoAtav. Athena 
does not vote but merely announces that if the votes are evenly divided 
her voice will decide for the defendant. In 735 therefore -njvSt refers to 
the preceding line and is not to be taken deictically of the i/^^os. 

Paul Shoret 

Der griechische Alexanderroman. Von Adolf Auspeld; nach 
des Verfassers Tode herausgegeben von Wilhelm Keoll. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. xi + 253. M. 8. 

Ausf eld's work on the Greek romance of Alexander the Great was left 
unfinished at his untimely death; and we owe it to the piety of Ulrich 
Bernays and the co-operation of Wilhelm Kroll that the manuscript was 
finished, corrected, and abridged for publication. 

The book contains a statement of the manuscript relations which make 
it possible to establish the third-century a. d. text (pp. 8-28), a translation 
of this text (pp. 30-122), and a detailed historical commentary upon it 
(pp. 122-213). Single brackets are used in the translation to segregate 
what, in Ausfeld's judgment, is the story proper from the accretions which 
had been made before the end of the third century a. d.; double brackets 
to mark off passages interpolated in the accretions previous to that time. 
The original thus appears to have been a fairly well-written and self- 
consistent popular history which was composed in Alexandria at the time 
of the fifth Ptolemy. Into this narrative some ignorant but pretentious 
persons probably of the age of the Severi set letters, especially of Alexander 
and Aristotle, and, besides other episodes — such as a visit to Kandake, 
Queen of the Ethiopians — the description of a campaign in Greece which 
was undertaken by Alexander after he had overrun Home, Carthage, Egypt, 
and Phoenicia, but before he had defeated Darius. The chief arguments 
for the analysis thus made are set forth by Ausfeld in a number of con- 
cluding essays (pp. 213-53). 

The author has sought everywhere to establish real or reported facts 
as the points of departure for such incidents and episodes in the romance 
as are not mere errors of composition; and he holds the attitude and bias 
of Ptolemaic Alexandria mainly responsible for the shape these facts finally 
assumed. He has thus completed a necessary preliminary task, and 
obtained the convincing results that the book drew largely from the most 



